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Abstract 

Translation and language teaching techniques which take language learners’ first language (LI) as point of 
reference for teaching the second language (L2) have been long discouraged on the ground that these teaching 
techniques would end in the fossilization of L2 structure forms in the learner’s Interlanguage system. However, 
in recent years, the status of LI use in L2 teaching and learning has revived as a result of the recognition that LI 
can serve purposes in L2 teaching and learning (Hunt, 2012). In the last two decades, strong theoretical 
arguments have been posed for L1 use in language classrooms. Most of these arguments are based on the ground 
that L1 use can facilitate the processes of both L2 teaching and acquisition. Abundant research has been done in 
recent years to validate these theoretical arguments. The current paper would give a review of this research, with 
reference to three LI-based techniques for language teaching and learning that have appealed most to L2 
researchers (i.e., translation, code switching, and LI glossing). The conclusion drawn from this research is that 
language learners can benefit LI use and LI-based techniques in their L2 acquisition. Further, along with the 
theoretical arguments and empirical evidence in defense of LI use in language classrooms, L2 learners and 
teachers have begun to express more positive attitudes towards LI use, and related techniques, in their own 
classrooms. Yet, there remain some challenges and obstacles for LI use in language use. Suggestions are made as 
to how to address these challenges so that L2 pedagogy and use would benefit most from LI use in language 
classrooms. 
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1. Introduction 

The use of translation as a tool in teaching and learning a second language (L2) has a history parallel to the 
history of language teaching itself. Looking at the documented history of L2 teaching and pedagogy (Howatt & 
Widdowson, 2004; Richards & Rodgers, 2014), we can observe that translation has been the main technique for 
teaching an L2. Particularly, this can be traced back to teaching the classic languages, (e.g., Latin and Greek). 
These classic languages usually lack native speakers who could use it for everyday oral interaction (Clackson & 
Horrocks, 2011); yet, since these classic languages were usually associated with academic circles and knowledge 
of them was a sign of elitism, as they were languages of philosophy, literature, and fine arts, they enjoyed a rich 
written repertoire. As the materials for teaching these languages were written (e.g., literary classics, 
philosophical writings, poems, etc.), with learners having little-to-no opportunity to have contact with speakers 
of these languages, translation, and teaching techniques with reference to the learners’ mother tongues, were 
considered as the most appropriate pedagogical tool in language classrooms. In this period, language classrooms 
were characterized by learners undertaking a lot of translation assignments, memorizing bilingual word lists, 
doing grammatical exercises, etc. (Howatt & Widdowson, 2004). 

Later, the above tradition was adopted in teaching English as a second/foreign language in the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries. The time of the date was also ripe for this adoption; at the time, the popular learning 
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theories of the date emphasized backbreaking learning exercises which could be observed in this tradition such 
as translation, memorization of bilingual word lists and grammatical exercises (Howatt & Widdowson, 2004). 
The idea was that human mind required mental exercises for its growth. So, it was not surprising that the same 
methods used to teach the classic languages (i.e., the Grammar-Translation method) was adopted for teaching the 
modern languages (e.g., English and Spanish). 

The emergence of behaviorism in the field of psychology, however, changed the state of the affairs. Language 
teaching researchers and practitioners sticking to the principles of behaviorism began to echo the idea that 
translation and other LI-based language teaching techniques should be totally removed from language 
classrooms as it was strongly believed that any use of learners’ LI would intervene with the process of L2 
acquisition, resulting in the fossilization of erroneous L2 structures in learners’ Interlanguage systems. Their 
justification was that, to achieve proficient levels of L2 knowledge, language learners should stay away from 
their mother tongue as far as possible so that L1 structures would not intervene with L2 structures. The influence 
of these behavioristic traditions on L2 research and pedagogy was so strong that, even decades after their fall in 
the fields of psychology and second language acquisition (SLA), they remain to influence some very important 
aspects of L2 pedagogy (Castagnaro, 2006). Language teachers are still fearful of LI use in their language 
classrooms (Turnbull & Dailey-O'Cain, 2009; Nagy & Robertson, 2009) as they have been repeatedly reminded 
by the proponents of monolingual approaches to L2 acquisition that language classrooms should be held in the 
L2. According to Turnbull and Dailey-O'Cain (2009), educators still believe that 

Avoiding interference from the learner’s first language is necessary in effective language teaching and learning, 
and these educators may believe that avoiding code switching is the only way to ensure that the learner’s first 
language does not interfere with target-language development. (Turnbull & Dailey-O'Cain, 2009, p. 2) 

However, the use of translation and other LI-based techniques in L2 research and pedagogy has revived in the 
last two decades (e.g., Cummins, 2001; Hunt, 2012; McMillan & Turnbull, 2009). Language researchers have 
come to the recognition that, though these techniques may limit the language learners’ exposure to 
comprehensible L2 input (Turnbull & Dailey-O'Cain p. 2), they are nevertheless fruitful for the processes of L2 
teaching and learning (Hunt, 2012). In fact, there are aspects of these processes that are handled most 
satisfactorily when references are made to the learners’ mother tongue. Judicious use of the first language in 
second and foreign language learning and teaching was then recommended (e.g., Cummins, 2001) so that 
benefits that could take from such use would speed up the process of L2 acquisition in language classrooms. The 
objective of the current paper is to present a state-of-the-art review of the recent theorizing and research on the 
promises and uses that LI use would have in language classrooms. It discusses the theoretical arguments set in 
defense of L1 in language classrooms, alongside with a snapshot of research findings showing the benefits of L1 
use for L2 teaching and acquisition. This includes both research findings that showed LI use would actually 
speed up the process of L2 acquisition and research findings on the learner’s attitudes towards LI use in 
language use. Further, challenges and obstacles of LI use in language classrooms are discussed in summary, 
along with some suggestions on how to address these challenges and obstacles. 

2. Theoretical Arguments in Defense of First Language Use in Language Classrooms 

Most of the argument against the use of the first language in teaching the L2 has been mere theorizing, with little 
empirical evidence to support the argument. Therefore, it seems rather necessary to confront these arguments 
with the same weapon; that is, to establish theoretical grounds for using translation and LI-based techniques in 
language classrooms. In fact, there are several theoretical arguments for using LI in language classrooms. The 
first argument usually set is that the process of second language teaching should work on what learners already 
know about the nature of language knowledge (Turnbull, & Arnett, 2002). From the meaningful-learning point of 
view, any new learning material, including verbal materials, should be attached to a learner’s mental structures of 
the similar nature so that the material could be assimilated in his/her mind as new knowledge (Ausubel, 1963). 
The argument goes that the learner’s L2 provide such a platform for learning the L2. Metalinguistic comparisons 
and contrasts that language teachers make between the LI and the L2 for their learners follow the same aim. As 
far as L2 acquisition is concerned, these comparisons and contrasts provide learners with a common ground for 
using and understanding the L2 or to move from LI structures away and towards L2 structures. 

A second argument for using LI in language classrooms comes from the cognitive processing theory (Ellis, 2005; 
Macaro, 2009; Libben, 2000). According to the theory, bilinguals enjoy a shared conceptual store for LI and L2 
lexicons that is characterized by an increasing number of semantic connections that are not language-specific 
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until they are required to be so based on the context of language use. The argument goes that, at elementary 
levels of L2 acquisition, it is better that language teachers and learners invest in those semantic connections that 
are more LI-based. 

Since connections with the first language (especially in nonbalanced bilinguals) are going to be much stronger 
than connections with the second language, then to ignore the first language during the process of second 
language learning is to ignore an essential tool at the learner’s disposal. (Macaro, 2009, p. 37) 

A third argument for LI use in L2 classrooms is that proposed from an identity perspective (e.g., Fuller, 2007; 
Fuller, Elsman, & Self, 2007; Mori, 2014). According to Fuller (2007), for language learners and bilinguals, the 
choice between the LI and the L2 is a matter of constructing identity. Language learners are said to feel more 
affiliated with the L2 if decent place is left for the use of their own mother tongue in the classroom. Learning a 
new language is complexly interwoven with constructing a new identity (Norton & Toohey, 2011). This point is 
also defended in discussions of acculturation models of L2 acquisition. According to these models, the learner’s 
potentiality to acquire an L2 depends on how much he/she would be assimilated into L2 cultural patterns (Brown, 
2000). Closely linked to this argument is the proposition that LI use may alleviate learners’ L2 anxiety and boost 
their L2 motivation (Rolin-Ianziti & Varshney, 2008). In our opinion, these functions are of paramount 
importance because they will increase their L2 self-confidence and this, in return, will increase learners’ 
willingness to communicate through the L2 in classrooms. Elevated willingness to communicate through the L2 
strongly determines how much L2 input the learner would receive and, thus, how L2 success would be achieved 
(MacIntyre, Baker, Clement, & Conrod, 2001; Yashima, Zenuk - Nishide, & Shimizu, 2004). 

A final argument is based on the proposition that, sometimes, L1 use in language classrooms is not a matter of 
choice, but is rather inevitable. For example, it would be really hard to manage language classrooms, particularly 
at elementary levels, without the help of learners’ mother tongue. From this viewpoint, LI use can serve many 
managerial functions. Several of the managerial functions that L1 use can serve in language classrooms are as 
the following; giving assignments, creating a friendly classroom atmosphere, providing feedback, managing 
classroom discipline, and building rapport between the teacher and the leaner (Canagarajah, 1995; Dailey-O'Cain 
& Liebscher, 2009; Rolin-Ianziti, & Brownlie, 2002). It is believed that these functions are practically hard to 
serve using only the L2 in the classroom. This managerial function of LI use in language classroom has the 
positive role of helping the learners not become confused between what is important to the process of L2 
acquisition (i.e., the instructional content) and what is deployed to facilitate this process (i.e., logistics aspects of 
the process of L2 teaching). So it is highly recommended that, particularly at elementary levels, these managerial 
functions be handled through LI use so that learners are able to focus their attentional resources on what is to be 
learned (Dailey-O'Cain & Liebscher, 2009). 

3. Research Findings on LI Use in Language Classrooms 

It is needless to say that only theoretical claims cannot justify LI use in language classrooms and, thus it is 
necessary to see if the literature has any supporting empirical evidence to offer regarding the issue. As a matter 
of fact, along the theoretical claims proposed for LI use in language classrooms in the last two decades, 
researchers have begun to conduct empirical research to see whether different LI-based techniques employed by 
language teachers would have beneficial effects on the process of L2 acquisition. These studies have been 
carried out on a number of techniques that make references to learners’ mother tongue to teach aspects of the L2. 
Flowever, the present review paper had to be selective in its presentation of the findings of these studies because 
of space limits. So, three of the most important Ll-teachniques which had attracted the most attention in the SLA 
field were chosen for the review. The three Ll-teachniques chosen for review were translation, code switching, 
and LI glossing. 

3.1 Translation 

Translation is by far the oldest LI techniques used in language classrooms. In fact, as mentioned before, 
translation and bilingual word lists were the major L2 teaching and technique techniques till the early twentieth 
century. Therefore, after the revitalization of LI use in language classrooms, researchers began to investigate the 
question of whether translation would have beneficial effects on L2 acquisition processes. This line of research 
was undertaken in different areas of the L2. 

For instance, some researchers conducted study to see whether translated L2 writing would be more effective 
than direct L2 writing (e.g., Cohen & Brooks - Carson, 2001; Qi, 1998; Uzawa, 1996; Wang, 2003). For 
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example, Cohen & Brooks - Carson, (2001) asked 39 intermediate learners of L2 French to perform two writing 
tasks, one writing directly in the French and one writing fist composed in the learners’ LI (Spanish and English) 
and, then, translated into the French. The researchers used a multitrait scale for scoring the participants’ writing 
assignments that scored the assignments according to the aspects deemed important to the process of writing 
(e.g., expression, transition, clauses, grammar, etc.). The findings of the study demonstrated that one-third of the 
participants did better on the translated writing task than on the direct writing task across all the measures of the 
rating scale. No difference was found between the quality of the translated writing task and the direct writing 
task for the remaining two-thirds of the participants. Cohen & Brooks - Carson, (2001) also gathered data on the 
participants’ attitudes towards the two modes of writing examined in their study (i.e., translated writing and 
direct writing). They found that most of the participants who benefited more from translated writing belong to 
the group who expressed more positive attitudes towards translated writing and most of the participants for 
whom no difference was found between translated and direct writing belonged to the group who expressed less 
positive attitudes towards translated writing. This shows that the benefits that language learners enjoy from LI 
use in the process of L2 writing depends on their attitudes towards such use. Wang’s (2003) study supported 
these findings. 

Ramachandran and Abdul Rahim (2004) investigated the effects of translation on the acquisition and retention of 
L2 lexical items by elementary level ESL learners. In their study, they compared the acquisition and retention of 
twenty L2 lexical by two groups of ESL learners. The first group (control group) was taught the targeted lexical 
items by a non-translation method in which the participants were provided with the meanings of the lexical items 
in the L2 (English). The second group, on the other hand, was provided with the meanings of the lexical items in 
both the LI (Malay) and L2. At the end of the treatment sessions (four sessions, one session each week), an 
immediate posttest of the targeted L2 lexical items was administered to both groups as a measure of the 
vocabulary acquisition and the same test was administered to the groups one month after each session as a 
measure of vocabulary retention. The results of the study demonstrated that the participants in the experimental 
group performed much better than participants in the control in the recall of the meaning of lexical items. In fact, 
except for Session 3, the participants in the translation group performed perfect in the immediate posttest while 
the participants in the non-translation group performed much lower than perfect. Even, in the immediate posttest 
on Session 3, the participants in the translation group performed very better than those in the non-translation 
group. In the delayed posttests, nearly the same results were obtained for the participants in the translation group 
while the performance of the participants in the non-translation group deteriorated a lot in the delayed posttests. 
The majority of the acquired target words were forgotten by the participants in the non-translation group till the 
delayed posttests. Ramachandran and Abdul Rahim (2004) vividly show that translation is a very effective tool 
for teaching and learning L2 vocabulary. Ramachandran and Abdul Rahim’s findings have been supported by a 
recent study conducted by Joyce (2015) who also found that translation techniques would boost the acquisition 
and retention of L2 lexical items. 

Kern (1994) is another study that investigated the role of translation in L2 acquisition and processing. His study 
tried to determine whether translation would facilitate the process of L2 reading comprehension. For this purpose, 
Kern asked Fifty-one intermediate-level French students to participate in think-aloud interviews while reading 
texts in the L2 French (see Bowles (2010) on think-aloud interviews and protocols in L2 research). The aim was 
to see whether mental translation that L2 readers engage in would improve their comprehension of L2 texts. As a 
matter of fact, Kern found that mental translation positively affects the quality and quantity of L2 reading 
comprehension processes. Kern concluded that mental translation seemed to facilitate students’ L2 reading 
comprehension by removing 

Affective barriers that often arise when students try to make sense of L2 texts. By making the input more 
familiar, putting it in "user-friendly" terms, the reader has greater confidence in his or her ability to comprehend 
the text. (p. 450) 

All the above findings confirm the proposition that translation is an effective tool for processing and acquisition 
of different L2 skills and components. 

3.2 Code Switching 

The concept of code switching can be simply defined as bilinguals (both balanced and unbalanced) turning to 
either of languages based on the dynamics of the communication process and it often happens in spoken 
communication though it is not necessarily limited to spoken communication (for example, see Buell, 2004; Lin, 
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2013; Qi, 1998). Some researchers (e.g., Dornyei, 1995; Soderberg Arnfast & Jorgensen, 2003) believe that, in 
case of language learners (i.e., imbalanced bilinguals), code switching is a communication strategy that learners 
would employ to cope with communication breakdowns. From this perspective, unlike balanced bilinguals, 
language learners are more conscious of their own turning towards either of the languages as the choice between 
the languages is a matter of which language would guarantee communication success. Further, this perspective 
puts forth some reasons to reject the traditional belief that code switching is harmful to the process of L2 
acquisition. First, code switching is a common practice bilinguals do and this involves not only the unbalanced 
bilinguals with limited knowledge of the L2 but also those who are proficient in the L2 as well. In other words, 
like balanced bilingualism, code switching should be considered as a natural process in unbalanced bilingualism 
rather than thinking of it as a deviation from the objectives of L2 pedagogy. 

A number of studies have been conducted in the SLA literature on code switching (e.g., Liebscher & 
Dailey-O’Cain, 2005). For example, Liebscher and Dailey-O’Cain (2005) conducted a study to explore the 
functions that code switching would serve for the process of L2 acquisition, collecting their data during a 
seminar held for advanced learners of German. Confirming the previous propositions (e.g., Dornyei, 1995; 
Soderberg Arnfast & Jorgensen, 2003), the results of their study demonstrated that the most important function 
code switching served for the students was to compensate for situations when their L2 knowledge failed them. 
However, another important finding was that the students also resorted to their LI even for non-compensatory 
purposes. Liebscher and Dailey-O’Cain (2005) found. 

The students manifest their conception of the classroom as a bilingual space through their code-switching 
practices. When given permission to code-switch, these students did not merely fall back on the LI when they 
encountered a deficiency in their L2 learning; they also made frequent use of language alternation to indicate 
changes in their orientation toward the interaction and toward each other. 

Canagarajah (1995) too investigated the functions served by code switching. However, in contrast to Liebscher 
and Dailey-O’Cain (2005), Canagarajah (1995) was more interested in functions that code switching would serve 
for language teachers rather than learners. He analyzed code switched utterances produced by 24 secondary 
school English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) teachers in Jaffna (Sri Lanka). Based on his analysis of the code 
switched utterances, Canagarajah claimed that code switching would serve two types of functions for ESL 
teachers; i.e., micro-functions and macro-functions. According to Canagarajah, under the first we will consider 
how code switching enables teachers and students to regulate classroom interactions or proceedings efficiently 
and systematically. Under the second, we will consider how code switching helps in the effective communication 
of the lesson content and language skills specified in the curriculum. 

In other words, the micro-functions of code switching are concerned with classroom management issues (e.g., 
giving assignments, creating a friendly classroom atmosphere, providing feedback, managing classroom discipline, 
etc.) whereas the macro-functions of code switching deal with content transmission issues (e.g., explaining 
difficult L2 grammatical structures, giving the meanings of words, etc.). Such research findings show that code 
switching does not necessarily intervene with L2 teaching and learning processes; rather, it would serve 
functions that would ultimately contribute to these processes. 

3.3 Glossing 

The LI-based technique to be discussed in this section is usually used in teaching L2 reading comprehension and 
vocabulary development. Glossing is a language teaching technique in which the definitions of words are given 
in the margins of the reading comprehension texts to be read by the learner (see Hulstijn, Hollander, & 
Greidanus, 1996; Schmitt, 2008). The definition can be given in either the learner’s LI or L2. To serve its own 
purposes, the current review papers would only focus on L1 glossing and the studies done on its effectiveness for 
L2 reading comprehension and lexical development. 

The logic behind the use of glossing as a technique for teaching L2 reading comprehension is that it “provides 
accurate meanings for words that might not be guessed correctly’’ (Schmitt, 2008). When reading L2 texts, the 
learner may encounter words that are unknown to the learner but their meanings are essential to the 
comprehension of the texts. Glossing is supposed to be an appropriate teaching technique to facilitate the 
comprehension process. Moreover, when the learner processes the glossed words, it would contribute to the 
improvement of his/her knowledge of L2 vocabulary (e.g., Hulstijn et al., 1996; Schmitt, 2008). 

A number of studies have been conducted in the SLA literature to see whether LI glossing would facilitate the 
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processes of L2 reading comprehension and lexical development (e.g., Davis, 1989; Hulstijn et al., 1996; Jacobs, 
Dufon, & Fong, 1994; Yoshii, 2006)). For instance, Davis (1989) conducted a study to see whether LI glossing 
would boost L2 reading comprehension. In his study, L2 reading comprehension was operationalized as the 
amount of the content the learners could remember/rewrite from the short story they read. Davis (1989) asked 
three groups of English learners of L2 French (n = 71) to read a French novel. The participants in the first group 
received LI glosses for the difficult lexical items in the novel while the participants in the second group were 
provided with definitions of some vocabulary items before starting reading the short story. Finally, the 
participants in the last group, i.e., the control group, received no aids on the lexical items in the short story. The 
results of the study indicated that both of the experimental groups (i.e., LI glossing and word definitions) 
performed significantly better on the recall task than those in the control group. Further, the participants in the 
LI-glossing group had a better performance on the recall task than the participants who received word 
definitions before reading. From these results, it was clear that providing LI glosses for unknown words in an L2 
text would improve L2 learners’ depths of comprehension of the text. 

Hulstijn et al. (1996) conducted a study with 78 Dutch university learners of L2 French who were asked to read a 
short French story. The target of their investigation was 16 French words embedded in the short story that were 
supposed to be unknown to the participants. The participants were classified into three treatments group. The 
participants in the first group read the short story while the meanings of the unknown words were glossed 
through the participants’ L2 in the margins of the short story. The participants in the second group were allowed 
to look up the meanings of the unknown words from dictionaries when they encountered them. Finally, the 
participants in the third group, i.e., the control group, did not enjoy either LI glossing or dictionary look-up; they 
only read the short story without any help. 

The results of Hulstijn et al.’s (1996) study indicated that the participants in the Ll-glossing group acquired and 
retained more of the targeted unknown words than those in both the look-up group and the control group. The 
participants in the Ll-glossing group performed significantly better on an immediate posttest and a delayed 
posttest of the targeted words. Hulstijn et al. explained their findings by stating that LI glossing would 
strengthen the form-meaning connections in the learner’s mind that, in return, would result in increased L2 
lexical development. Further Hulstijn et al. found that word frequency which had been shown to be a significant 
predictor of L2 lexical development would foster L2 knowledge particularly when it was associated with LI 
glossing or dictionary look-up. The findings of Davis’ (1989) and Hulstijn et al.’s (1996) studies on the positive 
role of LI glossing in L2 reading comprehension and vocabulary development have been also supported by other 
studies too (e.g., Jacobs et al., 1994; Yoshii, 2006). 

4. Attitudes towards Translation and Ll-based Techniques in Language Classrooms 

Along with the theoretical arguments that are presented for LI use in L2 teaching and learning, it is now 
observed that, teachers and learners have begun to realize that LI can serve important functions in language 
classrooms. A number of studies have been carried out to investigate language teachers and learners’ towards LI 
use in language classrooms (e.g., Brooks-Lewis, 2009; Edstrom, 2006; Kelly & Braen, 2015; Rolin-Ianziti & 
Varshney, 2008). Rolin-Ianziti and Varshney (2008) is a study that investigated Ll-English, L2-French learner’s 
attitudes towards the use of LI in language classrooms. The findings of their study indicated that the participants 
held positive attitudes towards LI use in their classrooms. Specifically, the participants reported that LI "allows 
access to vocabulary meaning and helps to explain the grammatical system of the TL [i.e., target language]” (p. 
267). In other words, they attributed that the most significant function LI use can serve was to transmit content 
related to L2 knowledge. 

Kelly and Bruen (2015) too investigated the attitudes towards translation and LI use but, this time, those 
attitudes held by language teachers rather than learners. In their study, Kelly and Bruen (2015) surveyed twelve 
language teachers (i.e., six German teachers and six Japanese teachers) about their attitudes towards LI use, 
particularly translation, in their language classrooms. They found that the teachers investigated held strongly 
positive attitudes towards translation and LI use in language classrooms. More interestingly, the teachers nearly 
reported the same reason for LI use in language classrooms as the learners did in Rolin-Ianziti and Varshney’s 
(2008) study. The teachers stated that the most immediate function translation can serve in language classrooms 
was to clarify the meanings of lexical items and to facilitate the instruction of grammatical structures. The 
following are two excerpts from the teachers in Kelly and Bmen’s (2015) study: 

In fourth year, it is useful as a vocabulary-building exercise. 
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Translation helps to expand vocabulary’ and increase familiarity with structures in line with module learning 
outcomes, (p. 157) 

Rolin-Ianziti and Varshney’s (2008) and Kelly and Bmen’s (2015) findings show two things. First, learners and 
teachers have already begun to question the longstanding belief that monolingual languages classrooms are more 
effective than bilinguals ones. Second, their study also showed that learners and teachers would, in fact, acted 
based upon their attitudes towards L1 use in L2 classrooms. As a matter of fact, the classrooms Rolin-Ianziti and 
Varshney (2008) and Kelly and Bruen (2015) observed in their studies were characterized by the feature that LI 
use comprised a main tool for transmission of the L2 content and management of the classroom. 

5. Challenges and Obstacles of LI Use in L2 Classrooms 

Though the above sections clearly demonstrate that LI use can serve important functions in L2 acquisition, there 
are a number of challenges and obstacles for the use of LI and LI-based techniques in L2 classrooms that need 
to be addressed. The most obvious obstacle for using the LI-based techniques in language classrooms is that it is 
only appropriate when all learners in the classroom possess the same mother tongue. Therefore, monolingual 
approaches that only make use of the target language in classrooms are more appropriate for such contexts. 
Further, even if LI use is justified in L2 classrooms, teachers should take care of learner autonomy when letting 
their students make use of their mother tongue. Learners should not be driven to think that LI can substitute the 
L2 whenever they encounter L2 communication problems. The problem is that learners would not feel pressured 
to develop their own L2 competence while responsibility and autonomy to learn the L2 is a prerequisite for 
acquiring it (Skehan, 1989). A side effect of such a situation is that learners’ exposure to the L2 is decreased to 
the extent that the learners’ mother tongue is used in the classroom. As Turnbull and Dailey-O'Cain (2009) state, 
"after all, unless it is compensated by further target-language talk, code switching reduces exposure to that 
all-important comprehensible input in the target language” (p. 2). 

The above problems are the reasons why Macaro (2009) asserts that LI be optimally used in language 
classrooms. By optimal LI use, Macaro (2009) means LI use that “can enhance second language acquisition 
and/or proficiency better than second language exclusivity” (p. 38). So, to avoid flooding language classrooms 
with LI use that may harm the process of L2 acquisition, several suggestions for LI use in language classrooms 
have been extracted from the literature as the following (e.g., Cook, 2001; Dailey-O'Cain & Liebscher, 2009; 
Macaro, 2009; McMillan & Turnbull, 2009; Rolin-Ianziti & Brownlie, 2002): 

• The teacher should not turn into LI use because some L2 points might be too difficult for the learners to 
understand in the L2 (i.e., teacher avoidance strategy), the teacher should allow LI use during L2 
communication when all other more appropriate communication strategies have been trialed, when LI is used to 
facilitate L2 comprehension, relative merits of LI activation and use should be assessed against L2 input 
modification strategies, LI use are more effective for teaching comprehension skills rather than productive skills 
though it could also serve significant functions in the latter, code switching must be deliberate and be decided in 
advance, and LI use should not limit the amount of L2 input learners would receive in significant ways. 

Suggestions like the above ones make us certain the challenges and obstacles for LI use in language classrooms 
are optimized so that the best can be derived out of LI use, and the use of LI-based techniques, in language 
classrooms. This, in return, results in the improvement of learners’ L2 knowledge and L2 communication 
abilities that are the long-term objectives of language education efforts. 

6. Conclusion 

As stated at the beginning of the present state-of-the-art review, for decades, language teachers have been 
frightened of LI use in their language classrooms. Most of the fear has been promulgated by monolingual 
language teaching methods which state that there is a necessity for the language learner to stay away from their 
mother tongue as far as possible when learning an L2 as any use of the LI in the process of L2 learning may lead 
to fossilization of erroneous language structures in the learner’s Interlanguage system. Further, according to 
Macaro (2001), the proponents of monolingual approaches to SLA believe that “learners do not need to 
understand everything that is said to them by the teacher and that switching to the first language (LI) undermines 
the learning process” (p. 531). 

However, in the last two decades, these negative attitudes towards LI use in language classrooms have been 
demystified by both theoretical arguments for LI use in language classrooms and supporting empirical evidence 
on the issue. Some researchers have argued that judicious L1 use in classrooms provide learners with cognitive 
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advantages for acquiring the L2. As a matter of fact, many empirical studies on the issue have supported the idea 
that judicious LI use can facilitate the process of L2 acquisition. Along with these theoretical arguments and 
empirical evidence, teachers and learners have begun to express more positive attitudes towards LI use in their 
language classrooms (e.g., Kelly & Bruen, 2015; Rolin-Ianziti & Varshney, 2008). They now believe that code 
switching is not a sign of deficient proficiency in unbalanced bilingualism but it is natural characteristic of such 
bilingualism (Li, 2000). Therefore, the question is not whether LI use should be included in language classrooms, 
as it should be; rather, the question is how much and in what situations the teacher and learners can turn to LI 
use in language classrooms. According to Macaro (2009), the optimal use is the yardstick for making such 
decisions, meaning that the final L2 achievements should be optimized as a result of LI use in language 
classrooms. Yet, there are some challenges to LI use in teaching and learning the L2. LI would be of 
limited-to-no use in language teaching and learning contexts where the learners do not own the same mother 
tongue. In these contexts, monolingual approaches to L2 teaching would be more appropriate. Further, LI use 
should not constrain the amount of L2 input learners are exposed to in the classroom. In our opinion, the future 
research should focus on the appropriate proportion of LI use to L2 use in language classrooms. Further, studies 
should be carried out aspects of LI use in L2 teaching and learning that have remained controversial. 
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